THfc   QUESTING   BfeAST
refugees bent on wandering hither and thither from town
to town looking for lost friends and relations. At this
station a strange feeling of danger settled on my spirit, and
an inward warning urged me to go back. I had not come
as far as this to be thwarted of my object and, heedless of
this strange oppression, I joined the mad scramble for
the train. Tripping over railway lines and slipping into
puddles, I finally managed to land myself and my valise
into a corner of a third-class carriage that was rapidly filled
to suffocation by a motley assembly of poverty-stricken
Armenian peasants. Here I was to pass two days and two
nights, stopping and feeding at many tiny stations isolated
in (most glorious country. Once in Armenia, the country-
side changed from hills, trees and streams to plain land
and vast stretches of derelict country.
At Alexandropol the station was overflowing with
refugees, who were continually arriving, having fled
westwards from the victorious Turks. Everywhere was
desolation and misery, terror and starvation. On then
from Alexandropol, under the shadow of the glorious
mountain Ala Geuze, towards the capital.
Early on the third morning we arrived at Erivan, and
I was lucky enough to receive hospitality from the three
members of a British Military Mission that was still in the
town. There I learnt that the Armenians had fallen back
on to the fortress of Kars, and that they were suffering
from lade of ammunition and clothing. The British
Government had supplied them recently, however, with
disused Ross rifles that were useless for the Mauser cart-
ridges generally used, many khaki overcoats, and several
hundred pairs of Army boots that were several sizes too
small.for the Armenian peasant.
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